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ABSTRACT 

' Arguing that professionalism constitutes a method 

according to WTiich journalism is able to consolidate its position in 
society pnd gain ^he confidence of governments and the public, this 
paper'discusses some theoretical parameters that can serve as a 
conceptual basis for iounalistic professionalization. Noting that 
according to the sociology of occupations professionalism is not a 
singular concept, the paper posits a model of journalistic 
professionalization consisting of three dimensions; knowledge, 
orientation, and structure/organization. It then discusses briefly ^ 
the knowledge and orientation dimensions and offers an indepth 
presentation of the structure/organization dimension* The p^per 
concludes that it is essential that journalism should progress on all 
three dimensions toward a more cori^lete form- of professionalism. 
(PL) . 
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1. IIMTRiDDUC 



im 



In thE past tuio dECades tha prEss hps bEEh thE subjECt of IntEnsq 
'^criticism for tha mannar in Lhich it paxfarms its task and function 
in Uastarn demoCracias (Brouin 197^ : 1-20; Hohanbarg, 1978: 39-132). 
Tha rasult" Nas baan (aspacially; sirica. tha 1960' s) incraasad prassura 
J turn 9DvarnrT|ant and tha public ^to gain access tc tha aditcrial prccess 
and damartd an t^craasing maasura 'cf prcf asslonal raspGnsibility and 
cquntabil^ty ff^nm the ptess (Bartpn, 1975; Schmidt, 1976). 



T 



Tha insista 
tc jcurngli 
in a raspcn 
lists ara: 

"...sick 



iiipa Gf Gutsida crganisations' and individuals lie prascriba 
i3ts and tha prass in ganaral hcui thay should do thair work 
jibla mannar: has lad Ualtar. Cfonkfte to ramarlj that journa- 



and mighty tirad of this, prof asaion of olpir baing 



pr.obad , 
CGalladh 



constantly draggad 'into tha -operating room and tlissactad. 



Buty as ducgastad by tha' South African nauispapar editor and at prasant 



professor i 



siiJabbed and needlad.. to 6ee ujhat makes it tick" 
er, 1965:11). 



n journaftLsm, ,P.J. Cilli&, it i's precisely the task-i'qnd 



respmisibiJity of the press to continuously examine itself: 



"liJe journalists are vary, much creatures of habit ... uihlch makes 
it ail the more necessary to stand back noui and again to examine 
our f.ur(ction in society and to ask ourselves* if uie are doing a^ 
proper job. If uie do not do tiiat ourselves, others with less 
knoiijl^[|ge anrf insight are likely to try and do it for us, and 
thdir criticisms may be badly informed and remedies .potentially 
harmful, to our freedom as uiall as our vigour and responsibilitv" 
(Cillih, 19B0k:67). ^ . ^. 



It is argu 
according 
society anijl 
public. A 



"Journa 
irof asi 



fd in this paper that prof essionalization constitutes .a method 
o uihich the press is able to consolidate its position in 
gain the increased confidence of governments and the 
LeRoy (19^3^:263) puts it: ; . . ^ 



ism is a public act ppen to public scrutiny '. . . (and) 
ionalism is the public's defence against malpractice." 



Prof essionalism should^ houiEVEr, not only bE considErEd as a countEr- 
rEacition or 'response to public pirEssurE. BecausE of its important 
rol4 in sociEty,- ths prEss has nbt only an inhErEpt duty an^ rEsponai- 
bility to prof EssionalizE but also a duty of doing this more EffECtiVEly 
Cbofripar.E thE AmErican Commission on FrEEdom of thE Press . 1947, and the 
South African msdia invEstigation of 1980, see Stsyn Commission, para. 
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of thE fundamEntal problEms with regard to thE ^s^iue of prof?ssio- . 

nallsm is sl^ly that thsrs is no clsarly dEmarcatEd or prEscriptive 

-I » 
iDEthod according to which ^an occupation may bEcomE a profEQsion. 

Csrtain asp^Ects of thE 'prof Essionslization procEss "arE oftEn hEld up 
as faEing thE mo,st i^iportant or EVEn ths excIusIve conditions for 
prof Essionalism^. (for Exampls the crsatibn of a profsssibnal council or 
code of conduct)* Ths prof sssionalization procEss Entails much mors. 
As In thE casE of nsajs and nsajs valuEs (Fathi, 1973) thsrs is still no 
comprEhEnsivE indsx of prof sssionalization attributsa to uihich Journa- 
lism has to comply. REsearchsrs in ths USA (such as Lattimors & IMayman, 
197^*|;^ LsRoy, 1972/^3^ McLsod & Hauiley, lS6h; McLsod & Rush,. 1969; Nay- 
man,; I973''and Schujarlz, 1977; 197aa; 1978b) havE subjECtsd csrtain attributsE 
to ^piriCal: invEstigations, but on ths uihoXs a thEorstical framsuiork 
is lacking. - 

- «■ • ^ " .... t 

This discussion approaches ths Issue of journalistic prof sssionalism 
in terms of South African concf^j.tions - a country uiith a journalistic 
academic tradition strongly und^r ths influence o'f American thinking^ 
But, at the same time being an African country, etill removed from the 
main stream^ of academic research on this topic. The purpose of this 
discussion is to indicate some theoretical parameters uhich could serue 
as a conceptual^ basis for journalistic prof essionel^Jtation. 

2. STAtEMEI\l"rOF A THEORETICAL PROFESSIOWALISM MODEL 

Professionalism is not. a singular concept, and according to the socio-* 
logy of occupatioiis it is possible, to distinguish several levels 
of analysis and particular points of vieui. ; 



Against the background of sDcialagical PEBEarch, campare e.g. 
BarbEr (1965); Carr-Saunders & Uilliamsan (1933); FlEXnEr (1915) : 
GrEEhuiDDd (1966) ; LiEbErman (1956); MoorE (1970); Pavalko (1971); 
RitzEr (1973); Taylor (1968), thE dEVEl □pmEnt procEsa of □ccupatiane 
may bE projEctEd on a continuum ranging f a low or non-Existent 
IeveI of prof Essionalism to a IeveI of high prof Essionalism uiherE « 
CErtain occupations fEaturE fEuiEr or morE prof Essionalization 
attributEs. According to a , prof Essionalization analysia of 
n^ujspapEr jour'naj.ism (De Befer, 1980) thrEE particular dimEnsiona 
may bE distinguishEd on such a continuum, viz. knouilEdgE , oriEnta- 
tion and structurE-organi'zation- VhEse dimEnsions uiErE concEptua-^ 
liZEd follotijing an analysia of sociological litEraturE on profESsio- 
nalism and thE prof Essionallzing procEss. By mEans of qualitativE 
Analysis of rECErtt and standard "tExts in this fiEld (see abovs), 
basic prof Essional^^tributEs jjjEf E cross indsxsd according to the 
thrEE dimEnsions. It^ojas Establishsd that dsfinits clustErs of attrd- 
butEs could bE distinguishEd on a continuum as is shpujn in ths JP mddt 

A JDURIMALiS.TIC PROFESSIONALISM MODEL (ThE JP Modsl) 




In this modEl A^Ep^sEnts a CErtain Social systEm in uihich Y, a 
thrEE-fold division of profEssionalizing attrlbutEs appEar. 



ThE first IeveI K (knouilEdgE dimEnsion) consists of thE^ follouiing 

attrlbutEs: K. (knouilEdgE) ; K. (Education); K (skill): K 
K 0 V n 

(rESEarch) and K (academic J.itEraturEX. ^ 



ThE sECond IeveI (oriEntation dimEnsion) corf^sts of: 0_ (oErsona- 

P 

lit^; (□ccupation) ; 0^^ (callEgial) and □ (feociEtal). , 



The thOT^vel, S (^structureTorgsnlsstiin dimension) consists of:' 
(etrutytui^) , Corgsnisation) , (njanoppiy) ; (authority);/ 
and (autonomy). \ ^ , * * 

' s , ^ ■: • *' ■ , i ' > 

Thesb three dimensions form the basis for professionalism. Because/' 
of the prof essioniXzation^ process an occupation may at a;gl\/en stage^ 
have more or fewer of the applicable attributes'. Consequently i>i the 
model occupations are indicated on a five-point scale according to 
iijjiich no or feui'aigi^ of prof d^i^sionalism are* present' (BXj^) ; W 
occupations shouiing incyeasini^ signs of professionalism (BX^) and 
pcbupation's with a high 'degree of . prof essiooalism (BX^). Accordino 
to this model and for plurpos^bs of , this diacussion journalism may be 
characterised a^ BX^j, e.g. an oipcupatlon uiittji some prof essionaliza-' 
tion attributes and sltusted between a,- non-pBOf ession qnd an ostensi- 
bly, true profession on the prof essionalism continuum. 



The three dimensions and theii: various attributes are distinquiBhable 
in a qualitative but not necessarily separable in a quantitative • 
analytical sense aince there is an uriderlying causal relation between 
the dimensions and i^their attributes. . In this cpRcep'tual .model the' 
distinguishable features are not given , in the fbrm of quantitative . 
variables bLji-nrather as qualitative attrifautes. FDr^ the pMrpqse of 
this discussion the attri'butes are analysed according to qualitative'",' 
differences of degree (see Denzin, 1973:99). 

* The three professionalism dimensionofevare consequently, discussferf as a 
basis 'for responsible journalistic practice. Brief references will ^be 
made to the knowledge and orientation dimenaion after which the ' 
structure-organisation dimension is presented in greater depth*. 

3. THE KIMQULEDGE DIMENSION p^ROFE^SIONALISM , 

The knowledge dimension consists of five distinguishabl^e atjribu.tes,. 
3.1 Body of knowledge 

When applying professional skills, the practitioner (professional), 
relies on a soujt:e of knowledge tjhlch Is organised if\ an internally 




^related syatem of knouiledge ( bochr of knouiledge ) resulting in 

3ubBtantivB theory (compare Greenuiood, 1966:11)* It ia of 

crucial importance -Phat for journalism the knowledge attribute . 

be considered as- one, of the central elements in the process of 

professionalism. - . ' • t% - 

• • • V * 

Futurologists (Freidson, 1973:27) agree that in the nexU tuio 
decade^ there uill be increasingjdemands for spfecialised know- r ' 

i ledge and^ expertise \n handling information. Because of the 
knowledgdl and techrroiogical explosion of a post-industrial and 

' knowledgBMre sociellv (Mok, 1973:2/t»25; 66) .there uiiil .be high de.- 
mands fol; responsible' qonduct 6n the part of those (i.e. journa-'' ' 
lists) enganged :Vn, the production of knowledge (identification, 
analysis and pVoceip^ing) • Jou4fialism>will have to convince 

^(Bagdi+:ian, 1974a:199) a better informed public 'that it is not 
only a so Called neutfsl and objective infor|^ation chann^but ^ 
that it is ca[it|Dle of r^orienfatior^ in a professional and respon- 
sible manner with regard to knowledge (i.e. privileged acceaa to ^ 
military^and s^?:u^ity kndu^edge). ' y 

3.2 Professiohal theory ^ 

Together with a basic system br body of knowledge, a nirofesaion 
should have a clear theoreti^cal foundattgn. Ip coltrast to what 
is often iuaintai^ned , th&re is as far , as journalism is concerned a 
relatively extended theory system- (e.g. Hardt, 1979; McDqnbs & 
Becker, 1979 ^ Merrill, 1974'; Rivers & Schramm, ^969). The question, 
however, is to what extent do these- theoretical principlee^ f ind 
e;xpression in practice. The qiteation will also have to -be raised 
of wtrether journalists contemplate theory as it relates to tFieir ^ 
disciplinfessnd in this sense possible influences on society. 
Furthermore\hethBr they nave the professional ability to apply this 
knowledge in the context of a knowledgs-system allowing theorizing ^ 
and resebrch.* Attention is. drawn to two examples in this connection. 



. ^ ' — ^ "i- ' ^ . 

It is onE bf the most serious limitatiorfs of > jaurnalism as a pro- 
f edsiDnal^DCCupatian that it still lacjjis a coherent theory on the ' 
most important acti\7ity of ^he journalist namely that*|of news 
(although a few important works did apptear over the ]/ast few yeara 
in this regard, e.g. Cohen & Young, ,.,1973; Fascell, 1979; Hulteng, 1979, 
Johns-tone, Slawski ^ Souman, 1976; LeRoy & Sterling, 1973; Schlesin- 
/g«r, 197B; Tuchman, 1978), As opposed to true professions (e.g.^ - 

/the medical and the llgal profession) this fundamental journalistic 
activity does not take place in a prior determined and encompassing 
theoretical framedjork but is instead d,eterm^ned 'largely through 

' processf^s of socialisation and experience (Breed, 195^). ^ 

7 

In^ recent^investigation it was found that news^ values "may be dis- 
tinguished In two dimen^i ons (De Beer, 1977), a spatial dimension 
of time, geographical distance and psycho-social distance' and an 
intensity ciimension where a distinction is drawn between news Values . 
of the sjiaujs quo, magnitude (qualitative and quantitative) and^ 
novelty. Although news values as dealt witfi by many journalistic* 
text book authors (De Beer, 1977, discuss neiijs values as described 
by-writers such as Bond, Charnley, Crump, Doig & Doig, Biles, Gilmore 
and Root, Harris, lilolseley & Campbell) may be seen as yperationali- 
zit^g factors allowing the observation of ne^s events and l,n this sense 
be^bonsidered as a professional shoj^thand", they^ are rarily uded as 
ver^i^ly manifested evaluation values and fh all probability never 
y^se^d by^^actlsing gournalists for purposes of conceptual mode]|Ling. 
This occurs presumably because journalists acquire these ^ traditional 
news values mostly unconsciously with'the resultant internalisation. 
Also it is not expected of journalists when perforrrting news evaluation 
to use a formal or informal scale of news values. IMews sens^ in 
practicfe is often ascribed to non-professional nations such as 
intuition , experience and the like, ^s to the question of whether' 
use is made of any theoretical scale of, news values in a professional 
sense: 



8- 



. ^ "...by which the neus commodity can be ueighed to determine 
it«^ specific, gravity or Importuned - qr weight of its 
V reader. appeal. The best answer is 'l\lo'. Just as the neuip 

Msence, ^o also the news magnitude is best recognized pr 
f^t by^ intuition or inlatinct. - the nose fbr 'news" (Harris^ 
& Stanley, 4965:33). ' * > 

' ' s. ' 

It is not only news" values which are lacking in the professional- 
theoretical base bi>t also answers to the crucial question pf \ 
objectivity which demands responsibl-e contemplation and' eventually 
c \ a aound theory for application' in practice. 

3.2.2 ... Ob.lectlvlty 

Although objectivity has developed over the years as the most 
important characteristic enabling the jdurnalist to evaluate, urite 
. and presemt neus in a professional manner <Tuchman, 1973^23, 1971- 
72:672) it is noticeable that journalists themselves have on the 
I ^ whole hardly investigated ^the concept of objectivity and where this 
_jHf»as the case produced impressiofi^atitr writings (Atkins , 1977:26) 
Objectivity in journalism has -tkeref ore ^t dey^oped 'as 'a profes, 
sional standard per se but rather as a convention or organisational 
•1 ^imperative according to which the journalist does his job. \As such 
}.t lacks a disciplined, frame of .reference . and has not allowEd the 
journalist opportunities for critical evaluation and perspectives 
Concerning the quality of this work. ■ What did 'happen is that 
, objectivity took the form of a routine according to which journa- 
. lists were given a £Ost_hoc rationale allowing a 'justification of 
, their professional performance" (Glasser & Donohue, 1978:3). 

V"" One of the most irnportant elements which the journalist encounters 
in practice is to .bring his conception of reality in line' with con- 
crete dr real news events. This he does by using* words as arbitrary 
symbols to express m^^ning. Words ner se do not carry singular 
meaning (Brooks, 1978:6^1). Each i^ceiver of a neuis report will . 
therefore give his or her own unique. personal meaning to the words 
and their relation in a report. Consequently news reporting is ^ 

■ t 



a 



nothing more than an arbitrary substitute for the aciual neuia event 
(or as phrased by C1111&, 1967, a news report is not a* mirror of 
reality but it Is rather like an Impressionistic painting).. 

In judging responsible press action It Is important_.to note that 
because of the nature of his Srof^sslon, the journalist does not 
proceed ae a scientist would namely to consider all the relevant 
variables before presenting his research 'report the form of a 
• leuis report. This situation may be presented graphically in an 
adapted version of Brpas' (1970:21) model: 
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^ When deciding on objective neuife the p^roblem_ facing the journalist 
(compare the above figure) is one of taking a short cut betuieen 
the original data in the re^Ljiiorld through B, D arlft E and even-' 
tually to G, because of the many social system and media factors. 
He proceeds unlike^ the social scientist uiho incorporates steps C 
knd F. • i3 



( 
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If journalism .has'>any oiaim to objectivity as one of the chdracte- 
riaticB for prof eaaionali^m, attention uiill moat certainly have to 
be given to that of qbslrvation, teating of da£a and the conditiona 
for traditional neuia valuea* * . ^ 

3.3 Education and traJmi^ng 
Probably one of the most polen^cal iaauea in the prof easionalization 




10 



□f Journalism is that jaf educatian and trainU.n^,. Thia applies equally 
to a country such as ficuth Africa as the USA'uhere mcst af the, research 
in this field has been dene. One of the crucial queoticns in this 
connecticn is whether the jcurnalist is a craftsman or an academically 
trained perscr^. Considerable attention uias giv^ to this matter at 
the first South African conference on the teaching of Journalism 
(Rand Afrikaans University, 1977) and during the Survival of the Press 
conference held in Grahamstouin in 1979. l\lo consensus houiever was 
reached 'betuieen academics and journalists on this isatle 'at these 
.conferences. 

A vB^y real problem for professionalism centres on the lack of support 
by the journalistic practice as a uihole for. tertiary (especailly uni- 
versity) education in journalism. As fir as this attribute is con- . 
cerned it mak^s little ^ense not to agree uiith the vieui that the . 
teaching of prof essiqiial akills should be complemegted by some level 
of academic scholarstV^p (Pienaar, 1977 :a)j 



Lsm 



During the 1977 and 1979 confErBncEs it becamB clBar tl^at journalij 
iiJDuld havB to givB its undividBd attBntion to cartain aapacts in this 
contExt: 



Journalistic practica jiiauld hiva to bacoma closar invDl\/ed uiith 
tha tertiary training of journalists (a.g, in datarmining coursa 
contants) . ' 

A ^ 

A system such as found in the USA uiill hava to ba dasignad accor- 
ding to uhich lioursas as uiall as thosa taaching thasa ara accra- 
ditad. ^ 

Tha industry should incraasa significantly its financial contri- 
bution and participation in tha craation of training facilitias. 
In a pariod in uhich Univarsitias faal tha financial pinch mora 
and mora, it Ijould for axampla ba unraalistic of tha Prass to 
axpact studanta to ba adaquataly trainad in tha usa of alactronic 
apparatus if thay do not avan hjava accass to old faahionad manual 
typaiijritars. 

Profassionalism in tha trua sans-e of tha tarm uiill only ba posai- 
bla onca journalistic qualifications sarva as antry raquiram'ants 
to tha profassion. ^ 



ID 



^'^ Skills, r eaearch and sub.lect literature as componsnta of the 
knouilBdqB dlmBnalon • . . 



Beaidea the theoretical and teaching facets of the knowledge .diynen- 
aion there is the acquisition . and application of certain occupa- 
tioijal skills and research uh^ch together play an important rolp 
in extending the knowledge dimension eventually leading to its 
embodiment . in the subject literature. 



(a) Skill. A profession demands a particularly high or even 
superior level or degree of technical .skill. The demand f or' speci- 
l^ic dkllls in a profession is houever one of the characterAstics 
about uhicrt there seems to be a lot of confusion. ' < 

In contrast^ to uhat is often assumed, it has been shoun in a recent 
investigation of senior South African journalists and lecturers in 
journalism (De Beer, ig8D) that there exists a considerable level 
of agreement as to uhat this attribute in the professionalism pro- 
.^cesa-sh^uld encompass. Both groups have placed a high premium on 
the' need , for journalists to possess basic skills enabling .them to 
urite neus reports in a lucid and appealing style; that journalists 
be bilingual and possess the skill to identify neus situations. 
It uas also held as essential that more attention be given to lan- 
guage skills in the context -of journalistic curricula. It also 
appeared that ai^ngst some lecturers and departments a need uias felt 
for the reassessment of the development of skills as" part of the 
training s6t-up. It has to be accepted that the acquisition of 
sills cQhstitutes a significant facet of the professionalism prodess 
and that i\ be incorporated in an integrated manner in the university 
curriculum. 



(ti) Rsfe^/ch and sub.lec t Urterature l In South Africa these \ujo 



/ ^ 'tote • \ * 

attribj/tes rate rather Igu as fir as the ranking of the prof eskonalism 
"prop^s is concerhed. Regarding the former there, geems to be aXnedl 
tif initiate relevant research which could result from interactions 



ERIC 



to 



^tionei 



betueeri the practitioners and acadeimics. Neither pracfical 
journalism nor teaching and research departments should remain ^ < ^ 
passive observers of eacb"* other* The latter could show a greater . 
measure of sensitivity for relevant basic and applied practit/e- 
•orlerytated research in .order to be"" meaningful for professionalism' 
on-this level. ' ""^ ^ ' 

As far ^as subject literature is concerned journalism* in thereon- ^ 
tex^t of 'the prof essicrnalfsrlr-continuum, seems ,*o be merely «at the 
beginning, Pfenaar (1968) argued at the time ^ that hardly anythitig. 
worthwhile had been written in South Africa ^ctjncE^'hing^lhq: press, 
its problems, i^ts influertce, its role iiS. society and its rights. 
It seems clear tl»at considerable attention will Ir^Ve to be 'giiven 
to^Bsearch and subject literature a^ journalistic professionaliza-' 
tion eJ.emBnt&. ' . s ^ 

/ • • 

k, PROFESSIONAL ORIENTATION ' 

■ • *■ . ' . . ■ ' ■ 

The majority of researchers wprk^lng. in this area have oome to th6 / 
conclusion that the professional exhibits a typical orientation with 
regard to ce't^taip aspects lohich is absent among non-professional 
occupations. This orientation may be charadterised in the words^ ^ 
of Uilensky (19£it:105) as being the professional's 'role concepts,, 
role orienWbions, job identification and*T5ef erence groups'. 
The profes8ioi>aila^rientation may. in particular be taken to be 
his orientation towards him or herself as practitioner of a pro- 
fession, towards the profession and colleagues and towards the ^ 
public.' • 

There are few empirical research findings as to the concept which 
journalists would have of themselves concerning their professional . 
practice. In one of the few existing works, Surlin (1976) distinguish 
between journalists with a fatalistic orientation as opposed to an 



/ ■ 
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authoritarian DriEntatian. ' NeII (l97B)\has drawn' a connECtian 
b'EtujBEn pouEr motivE amongst jaurnalists as it affECts nsus seIec- 
• * tion.^ In gsnEral thE rEsearch is EvidEncE of imprEssionistic viEW 
y points (of ten of journalists themsElvEs). In this contExt CilliE 

(1967) has stated that thE journalist is somEonE trying to gaugs • 
thE interests of the public and satisfying these. 

"He shduld put himself in the place of the reader or impor- 
^ ^tant sections of the reading public and ask i;he queatioh 
ufiat it is^hey want, what they want. to know, what uill 
interest them.,"} 

This aspi^ct poses considerable ^Droblems for prof essionaliam. In 
general it appears that there are differences between the journa- 
list% concep^tion of what, the, public would uant and his experience 
of the sheer reality of^dus. 'sagdikian (19^b:13^) ^argues: 

"There are disparities betueenvi^e professional journalises 
views of 'reality' as he percieves it and as he believes his 
^public needs to see it or wishes to see it ... this raises the 
'question whether the professional journalist exercises profes- 
' . sionalized standard criteria for the selection ^"^f news based 

solely on some connective prof essional assessment of the scene 
^ or whether such an assessment legiti/nately needs to be modera- 

ted to meet the perceptions and desires of the audifence." 

r 

According to certain repear,ch results, however, it would appear 
that journglists do have a relatively d'ccurate opinion of reading ' 
preferences (^artin* O'Keefe & Nayman, 1972) and that readers of 
a given newspaper would probably have selected, the same news as 



the editorial staff (Galow, 1973). Yet, Bagdikian (1974b:134) 
maintains that th^e 'are contradictions^n the prof esaiooal jour- 
nalist's perception of reality and his idea of how oeHential 
readers would .or ought to interpret the same reality as far as . 
the news is concerned.' Findings ^ this connection by Gieber 
' (1956) , John^g^ 1963) and Atwood (1970) have been supported in a 
nation wide survey by Atwood & Grotta (1973). 

. # 

The profassional person also has a special relationship with the 
client-^the former being the expert and the latter the novice 
(Steyn,. :|976:114). The most prominent element in this relation 
is the service orientatiort (Moore, 1970:13-15). In genuine pro- 
fessions,, the professional hai^ a specific service orientation 
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which relates tauards altruistic father than f inancia-UiliBln. ^ 
The reascnfcr this uculd be that the prcfessional consider^ his 
job mere -of a calling than merely an cccupaticn far the sake cf 
maferial gain XGreenuGcd, 1966:17). 

Far' jcurnalism as a praf|?8siiGnalizing iccupdticn this element 
presents special prcblenis. If it is accepted that the genuine 
prcfessidn is net geaiSed tauards financial gain, the press at 
present simply dues as *a prcfessiGn* . As Bcgart / 

(197^:123) has shG^ ulith regard tc Jcui^nalistiJ^prGfe^siGnal 
personnel in the organisaticnal structure cf the masa nvedia, the 
jcurnalist ds subjected tc mahagement pressure uhiXe doing his 
jcb.j^ In t\\e f^rst^instance it is net the service m^'cl^ve but rather 
the decision/df the. (jiuners cf a newspaper which primarily Influpn- 
ces the manner in which jcurnalism is conducted* ^ 



7 . 
/ 
/ 



Together/ with the knculedge and crifentation dimenaricn, journalism, 
as is t'he case, with ether prdfessibnalizing cccupationsi also 
shGwq-^a particular struc'ture-GrganisatiGnal dimensicn. Thiols 
briefly dealt with in the fGllGwing section. 

5. THE STRICTURE/ DRGAWISATICIM DIMENSION^ AS RATIONAL AND METHOD , 
FOR PROFESSIONALISM 

The particular nature cf the prcfessicn leads to the development of 
a characteristic structure and organisation constituting a specific 
facet of the so^ciety of which it "is part and in which the particular 
profession is practiced (Steyn, 1976:116-117). This structure and 
organisation results in attributes such as monopoly, authority and 
autonomy. 

' h 

5.1 Structure/ qrqanfsation ^ • . 

One of the essential attributes, of professions is th4t pjcofessional 
practitioners ought to be able to organise themselves in specialised 
formal organisations or bureaucracies of which the structure allows ' ' 

• ■ . ■ t." 



the actiievement of certain prdfessional objectives (Hughes, 1965: 
24-25)- • " ' ' . 

* - 

' Ullth regard to Ueberfs ( IS^f 6) theory of the bureaucratization of 
the iijorld, it is not always possible to realise the ideal concept 
of the true, professional in the sense of being independent and. 
luorkiTig Individually. As shouin by Wentink il312:Qk) journalism 

'' is a typically bureaucratlcal organisatiooal forfli, characteristic 
Of the technology-orientatea Industry of the 20th century. 



m 



As far as structure and Organisation of the dally press and joiir-v; 
nallsm Is concerned, several authors have Indicated that vast* 
Changes In the management fu/ictlon can be expected^ the nex 
decade. These changes ujlll be th^ result of amongst others, 
financial and technological factors as uiell^as the changing reading 
behaviour of Eectplente. . . 

Changes In the structure ^nd organisation iDf the press uilll, In • 
the n&iute^of thlngs,^alBO have an Influence on 'the professlonallza- 
tlpn attributed ^^^^ "^^Ifi^^P^^y » authority and autonomy* 




5.2 Monopoly 

One of ^e primary goals of an occupation developing touiards a 
profession Is t.o gain a. monopoly of services and knouiledge (GreiEn- 
uood, 1966: l^*). But no profession can exercise complete and 
exclusive control oveT its activities* The exclusive possession 
of knowledge and associated techniques or at least claiming a. supe- 
rior application of the latter is something which all prqfessions 
will strive for. The reason for this may be found in the fact that 
a monopoly enables a profession to act authoritatively and gain 
autonomy over its activities. 

Superficially as uiell as in a technological sense it appears as 
if this professionalization attribute constitutes special problems 
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for journal isir?^ With the arrival of □ff-set printing it has' 
bBcome ffaaaible^ to act as a joarnalist at a loui coat (compare 
for instancy GlessinQi 197D an the underground press ; Bittneri 
1977 : 78-80 ;• Wa-it 52). . ^' 

IMc apecial* prcfeaaional kncuiledge cr aupericr' technical facility 
and inaight ia expected cf the abave menticned alternative preaa 
jcurnaliata. The aame could uie^^l a^ply to" a junior member of the 
editorial ataff of a qualtty-daily uiho hag to, write a newa report 
on ^a comm^on event. 

As ahotijn by Hughea (19^:giCdif) uiith regard to traditional profes-^ 
' aions auch as* medicine, prof essionqlism'uiill occur increasingly 
uiithin bureaucratic structures and consequently^* i:esults in a 
greater diversity»and qualitative differences. in individual .pro- 
fessionalization. To comply ojith the latter it will be necessary 
for journalism to have more authority and autonomy as far as; 
professional activities aire concerned. This is riot particularly 
difficult if one accepts that Important quality dailies^. are ^ 
increasingly moving toujards monopollsti'c 'control and hence offer 
greater possibilitiep for authority (Sandman et al, 1976^110-125). 
But i,t iiiill also be necessary that the journalist in this- bureau- 
cratic monopolistic system is able to maintain himself as a 
professional. Hotij.this can happen may be seen from, the follouiin'g 
tbio sections. ^ ^ ' 

5.3 Authority ' / 

* 

Each true profession aims at persuading .the community that^public 
sanction should be given to it in order , to act ind^pffendently 
(Greeniijood, 1966:13; Pavalko, 1971;ia). 

Greeniijood (1966; 12-13) indicjates a clear distinction betuieen custo- 
mers of a profession* and clients. In«the case of the former, ^ 
customers have to be satisfied and the profeasional acts in such 
a tijay that. he always complies' with thi^ demands The expres'sitan ^ 



the Customer la aluiays right ia » telling example in thia connec- 
tion* The client, houiever, haa. to rely, on the authority of the 
profeaaional. \\B argument: being that* the client doea not poaaeaa 
a theoretical knowledge ayatem to enable, him to arrive at an expert 
deciaion. An extreme form of apecialilation leadaV to i^he argiliment 
that all profeaalorjala render a aervice xip the baaia of equivalent 
authority.' Aa such, profeaaiona are againat advertiaing. And 
sJiere if ia a matter .of the --client merely approachingj the prof eaaional 
ain.ce he himaelf ia not able to evaluate thp aervicea of a profeaaional. 

The crucial aapect of the authority element ia the fact that the 
client haa a high degree of cqnfidence in the expertise and moral 
intergrity of the prof eaaional (Uentink , 1972:85). /iccordin^ to. 
thia*vietij there ia no reaaorl ajhy*^ the profeaaibnal journaliat should ^ • 
not have the benefit of public aanction i^ap^cially. by meana of ex- ' . 
tending the knoujiedge dimenaion. \ BBc^uae. of the capitaliatic ,ayatem 
in which the Weatern preaa fiinctiona, competition betuieen neiljapapera 

^ill continue, alao- to aatiafy a general need Yof a certain type • ; 

^of neua am'bng cuatomera. Thia ahould not prevent the journaliat 

to act authoritatively and with .expertiae. / . j. *'i 

' ' ' / , . ' * ^ . ^ ■ • 

Xhe hiatory of many quality neuiapapera abouia that authoritative 
newapaRerra tend in the' long term ^to bjscome financially .atrpn^ 'a^^^ 
iiSBll (compare Emery S^^apyn ib97B:^61). ^ * 

It ia, . houever, not aufficlent that the journaliat claima authori- 
tative atatua uiith regard to the handling .of neiija merely bacauae 
of his expertiae, hia prof e8.9ional orientation and atructural- ' * 
organiaational aapecta such aa monopoly and authority. It i6 alao 
eaaential that journaliam gaina full autonomy, in Q^pS:^to ha\>f full 
authority over, their work*. ' - »/ . / 

5.^ Autonomy - 

It ia generally accepted that the degree of autonomy of mem'bera. 
conatitutea the moat important characteriatic of a prdfeaaion * 
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(DaniBls, 1973:39). The EssEncE of thE prof Essianalization eIe- 
rriEnt -is simply that thE prafEssianal should havE full autanamy 
in ordEr to control thE quantitativE and qualitativE PEsults 
-of his uiork (FrEidson, 1973:33). It is ESSEntial for the profEs- 
sional that hE^ and his collEaguEs arE aXlouiEd internally or ex- 
tsrnally by rriEans of collEgial accEss to act autq||||mously uiith 
' rsgard to all aspEcts of thE profEssion (TdVlor, 1968:^+81).^ This 
msans that all rriEmbErs possess thE nECEssary knowledge in ordEr 
to allotij accEptancE of thEir jcompEtsncE cdncEi^ing pxof Essiongl 
conduct among thE various^rof Essional collEaguEs (DaniEls, 1973: 
41). ThE lattEr author, also shouis houi prof Essiorjal Evaluation 
ought to bE donE ad hoc so as to alloui cjollEaquEs to arrlVE at 
thE *samE dEcisi'bn post hoc. 

|^"^hE issuE of autonomy sEEms to prfesEnt particular problEms for 
jpul^nalism. In ttjE dEbatE as to thE spEcific profEssional rolE 
andi compEtEhciEs of thE journalist in the sociEty, it uias HEad 
(1963:598!) ajho^p^robabjly summarised this Issue most appropriatEly 
when he said: -^.^ a. ^ 

• ^iif'*^^ ^ • - \ 

"It is onE thE crossEs of thE journalistic profEsslon, . \ 

■ . I'm afraid, that EVEryonE with authority i^ likEly to con- 
sid^Er himsElf a journalism ixpErt*" 

Among traditional .profEssions it is crucial that thE profESsional ^ 
grouD concErnEd .havE tiTEir boSTd of control in uihich profEBsional 
jcollEaguEs haVE an excIusIve say o\/Er' thE Conduct of thE prbfEssioh 
(DanijElS; 1973: 52-5^t:) . In most cases the profession is sanctioned 

8U - 

by^the State °to function autonomously . Thia sanction is usually r ^^'^ 
abased oji the. public or government 'b satisfaction thdt the profes- 
sion is able to control its practitioners and in thjS^manner J. 
^assuring the maintenance of certain standards as well. as contrcSlino 
access t;3 'the ^profession. In addition misconduct is punishable 
eithEr intErnally or in farms of cerl^ain lBgislati,on and such msmbars 
would havE to appaar in court. In Tt^ost casEs profEssional con- 
trolling .bo^i^ have tha- sanction of^^thV'authoritiEs ana consist-^ 
ExclusivEly of pEprssEntativBs of tha profEssion (Danials, 1973: 
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In rnany Uastern countries the control of thfe pres? is, KouiBver, 
in the hands of novices or non- journalists. liJright (197a:lD) * 
makes this quite explicit:' "An\^ regulati^Ji which exists in 
American mass communication is Qa^ied out by non^-jou^inalists." 

In most cases action is/1:aken by professional councils or is a 
result of legislation:/ Usually the responsible joufhalist would 
be the editor-in-chiefTbifi not the indivi(;lual journal-ist. This 
does not lead to a. development of a feeling of professionalism ' 
among Journalists because they are not being encouraged to accept 
indivl^lual responsibility for their conduct (compare U.indahl & 
Rosengren, 1976:U6, for the situation in Suikden; Uentink, 3.972: 
101, -for the situation in the Netherlands ; Tunstalf, M78il6-17,^ 
that, in Britain and Adhmore, IS?^ :229 , for that in thdluSA 
Pienaar, 19^a:75-18D\ fpiv a^^^^al^^^^ the^ 
African situation)'. 



The absence of re sp||^pptty demand from trte indivitlual member 
of the editorial staff^pE^o means that, there is rio genuine autonomy 
as far as internal and ;-^xte^^^ is concerned (IMayman/ 1973: 

2D9). . ' :0 / ■ ■ . ^ . • 

: o"^^' ■ ^^^^ . 

In ^the conifext^f the autonomy attribute it is essential that the 

press gives Its af^entipn *to cettain specific elemei/hts. The most 

important of " these concerns a prof essional drganisdition, supervision 

and conti^^l of neuicomers, and members of thg^ profession. 

\ \ ' : ' ^ , r ^ .\ ^ ^- " ... 

. ( a) The develppment Of professional organiaatiohs 



A^' further essential feature of professions is. the ectablidhment qf ^ 
4DrDfBs'sional organisations uiith the express 'purpose of ^autonomy , and 
self-control. According to Barber (1965:25) it is essential that 
professionals in these organisations develop and extend their knpui- 
ledge system as uiell. ap co-ordinating and controlling their activi- 
ties. iThe more professional the specific occupation, the more pouier- 
ful th^ organisation as an autonomous body through uihich the 
profession determines its norms and standards (Freidson, 1973:32; 
Daniels, 1973:i»Q-56). 



,Aff far as genuine professianal Drganisatians are CDncerned one must 
. conclude that these do hardly exist in the' ccntext'cf journalism. 

ka country sugh as the Netherlands the crgan^-saticn of practitioners 
is /based on the idea of a tradd Union (IJentink, 1972:87). 

the United States which probably , of fers ■ tt^e best example- of J 
iournalistic or press organisations in the West, it has been stated 
".by LeRoy ^1973:252) that most of ttV^ege organisations and associa- ' >. 

tipns' "ar^ quite ueak and disorganised. Most are organised around 
'a parochial core of occupational attribuHies. " Thfere are associations, 
faj- newspaper owners, for edito^^, for broadcast journalists, for 
neijs correspondents, etc. These organisations have little feontrol" ^ 
over their membersland the various codes "are more often statements- 
of principle, rather than enforcableT standards of practice" (LeRoy, 
1973:252). . 



In Britain, the IMational Assaciatian of Jaurnaitsts uas* founded in 
IBS'! uith the idea that it should be^ttesed on recognised professions. 
The National Union of Journalists founded in 1907 had a typical trade 
union- orientation and is up to the present geared almost exclusively. 
touardS' negatiat^qlh uith press' management Brv matters "such as uages 
( Golt^g , ' 197^1 :-75) . Since the 1970's there seems to be a tendency 
of thF^ latter to g^t involved uith problems such as education and 
training. ^ ' . , ' " ** 



Iri contrast to Eriglisfi-^anguage journalists and Black jourhalists 
in South Africa, .t+iere is no professional organisation for. Afrika^ns- 
spqaking journalists. Most ofr^he English-speaking journalists ar 
•joined in the Soutl^ African Society oj Journaldst^ uhich as a multi 
racial'.body alloues membership of all language and racial groups. ' 
The South African Black journalists are members of the Writers 
Association of South Africa (IJASA) uhich excludes ujhite membership 



Accoi*ding to Steyn (1975:117) the highest degree of professionalism 
is probably constituted by a professional organisation uhich reQis\er£ 
its mejnbers^and as such contrc^ls their professional activities. 
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The ^ASO does to a cet^tain extent cantral membership and activities, 
but 'It is a voluntary union unable to exercise sanctions 'over 
the profession r^s a uhole. This also applies, to the Afrikaans- 
language press which for historical and especially political 
re'kpqns has never co-operated with , the SASJ. ^ 



The most important reason as to why there has never been a proper 
professional organi^etion for journalists in South Africa is be- 
cause the Press itself, but al^o the Press Owners' Association,' 
the South Africati , Press Union, have apparently never seen the 
USB for such a l^ody.^ B second reason is the lack of interest 
among the journalistic academics. Since 1977 efforts, to jB^tablish 
•n interest-group for such a body , by the South African!,.Society 
for Lecturers and Researchers in Communication Science CSACOMM) 
have not been sueoss^ful. • ' « 

( b), ^upervision and qj(introl of training aiid entry to the professionr 



A distinguishing feature of a profession is regulation qf the 

selection of entry members of* the profession ^as well as supervisiorT 

of their training by means of ^ control of the curriculum contents 

ana the quality of the teaching .(Steyn, ig76:ll'»V 
m f • ^ 



In general it may be. concluded that there i,s a iiendency in-B coiih-^ 
try such as lihe USA to appojlnt; students^'wh^i have graduated in 
journalism to editorial positions (Johnstdne, et al, 1976:236), 
whilst in Britain considerable control la exercT^ed through trade 
union training by the National Cptfmrfrl for the Training of Journa- 
lists (IMCTJ,.. 1975: 1-34). In Wes^giTi-European countries such as 
-Uest-Gem^ny and SwJ,t2erland quality newspapers do not demand 
journalistic training on entering ;the 'profession". ' 

Although there" is fflso a tendenci in South , Africa, especially among 
Afrikaans-language newspapers, ti appoint communication or journalism 
students, each editorial staff decides individually a^ to whom it 



» 

appoints. This aftEn takes place on the basis of nan-academic 
□r technical competency CGnsideratiGns such as the applicant's 
willingnBsa to associalie him or herself uith the aims and general 
. policy of the newspaper (De Beer, 1977:^91) • Unlike established p 
fessions the press or press organisations such as the Press Union 
and the SASJ'have no direct influence or control on the quality 
of lecturers in journalism and on the stanllard of teaching or 
examinations, > 



Sumnarised, therefore, tbere is an infra stru©444re for the control 
of teaching (compare also 3.2) apd regulating ehtry. Houevef, 
on this score the journalistic 'profession' in South Africa has 
not progressed much, especially as far, as a f ormal-Otganisationfcl 
level on the professionalization continuum is concerned, 

(c) Professional code 

The entire issue of teaching and, training together uith entry 
requirements and control of the profession's members is related, 
to the question of professional codes, A profession uhich is 
unable to establish a code of which all the elemen^ts ^re enforce-' 
able, cannot lay fclaim'to prof essishalism^ fn its true sense. 
As to the^necBssi'tar pf the foiner in the context of joqrnalism, 
Pienaar ( 196B:209-21Q) mor^ than 12 years ago', said^^jhaj) as far' 
as ^outh Africa uas concerned, the (then) Press Council and Code 
of Conduct uere hopelessly inadequate for cheating conditions Jti/ 
uhiph it would not be necessary for the State • to intervene in the 
functioning of journalism. He argued the merits of giving the 
Press Council powers to ac;^ against those uho failed to adhere 
to the primary obligations of the press, rjfmely reliable reporting 
as well as intelligent and reasonable comment. He advocated the 
opening-of a register of serving journalists in order to make a 
possible suspension effB^tive. In addition there uould have to 
be support for a code of conduct by all neus organisations and 
journalists. Three years ago the situation in South Africa uas no 
different from then. 



\ 
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Pienaar (1977:B-7) rEfErs in this connEction to thE apinian of 
Justicd dE UilliEra, thE firat chaiman of tha PrESa Council 
whan tiE Emphaaiaad thE lack cf cGntrcl as far aa e^ftrV to thfi 
prcfaaallpn uas ccncErnEd. PiEnaar (1977:8^1^8) ccncludea tha^/tha 
ESSEntial queaticn. was/thE ujillingneis§''"and ability cf thE ^fe^s 
tc act likE an Establishad prbfESsiGn in Efifcrcing a ccda cf 
ccndufft. He is cf^hE Gpinicn that aithEr thE Pfess or thE StatE 
shjDuld tightEn up Entry PEqu^rEmEnts tc jliurnalisnj^s uall as 
facilitating laaving tha prcfE^siGn. In thE EVEnt hfe prefErs thE 
fGimer dcing this job. ^ 

Mere Explicitly PfEnaar pyGpcsad as far as tha PEgistEr uas ccn- 
CETf^Ed (l968:209-2ia) thgt in ordEr tc maka such a ragistEr 
mEaningfull thE status cf jcui^nalists should bE raised, and in 
this way attract sufficiant jcurnalists uhc ujculd bE able to 
comply uith thq^demands of tha prcfEssicn. He pleadEd for a-<^ 
systEmatic increasa of standards which in his wGrde uGuJLd lead 
tq graater ,rEspECt by ttiE Stata as uell as tha [public for thE 
rESs and i^s practitic/nars and in CGnsaquEncE facilitata thE 
gathering of informatibn and anhanca thE authority of prESs. 
^ commEntary. ^ ' 

In tha absancB of^^^^oparly anforcaabla codas (also as a result of 
a lack of univarsal norms, compare Hultang, 1976:1-4) in tha 
WEStErn prESS sEt-up (compara thE comprEhEnsivE uork of Rampal, 
1976) thErE has baEn an insistancE in thE past decade, especially 
in the USA and certain Uest-European countries, that journalists 
and the public ought to have admittance and access to the edito- 
rial ^process. * ^ 

(d) Access to the editorial process ^ 

Three facets concerning access and accountability may be distin- 
guished. ^ 
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(i) Press caunclls • * ^ 

Pre^s councils rpay be fcund in mast countries and with the excep- 
tion of France virtually all ^industrialised democracies have 'Some 
H}r other form of ■pTreas council (compare Rampal, X^76). But'^s 
indicated Bertrand (1977:217) in his evaluation^ thdse coun- 
cils, little is known about their functioning and on'the^hole ^ 
they are not vej^ effective since they are often vieuecr by news- 
paper owners as a^method forcing the media to| serve the public^ 
opinion. In additiop there is a continuous strife between the 
Prbss and the Authorities which may be qharact&rised according to 
Hohenberg (1978:39) and Pienaar '( 1968:22) as an adversary relation 
ship. ^ \ ' I ^ 

I 

0 




liJhils^some press councils are moro^ ef f ectiv^^^s" othei^^p, for 
examplejbhe British Press Council (Paul, 1972:2||),' tliere. seems 
to be a resistance against the idea that press councils should 
de^lop along the lines of medicll or legal professional councils 
(^hdriks,. 1976:21). This view has led especially in the L|SA 




tA a support for public access to the Press. 

\ 

(ii) Access by the public 

Following the Scandinavian concept of the ombudsman (Hulte:<g, 
1976:234-235) specific persons were appointed to the editorial 
staffs of certain American newspapers in the 1960's to act on 
behalf of the public as watchdogs and in this manner demanding a 
greater responsibility of the press (com^fese Babb, 1976^ for a 
compendium on the activities of the Washington Post's ombudsman; 
note %lso the work of press critics such as Barron, 1975; 
Bagdikian, 1969). 

The insistence on a greater measure of self-criticism (compare 
Diamond, 1976) and the demand for more access of the public to 
t^e press (Compare Schmidt, 1976; Barron, 1975) has led to the 
development of various internal methods by the press to improve 
contact with the public. 
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As shDun by Sanders (1975:li»8-168) and Bittner (1977:2BB-30if) 
these efforts uere largely aimed at achieving a grea(J;er measure 
□f involvement of the jaurnalist and i^B reader in the neus/ ^ 
process but also to keep the control^ of the journalistic task In.^, 
the hands of the press. ' • ^ ^ 

Example^^f these acMons uer^the establishment of the already 

entioned ombudsman programrtes, ae well as advisory] Sbuncils, 
accuracy .reports published in neuapapers after reader response 
had^een received., daily co-lumns for corrections, bigger and better 
reader Surveys an^ the development of special pages for' reader ^. v 
opinirti^apart from the traditional letters to the feditor. 

Ir\^ntrast^ito» c&r1»i(i Western European countries uhere there is. * 
a^^^legals ri'ght f pr the' public tu , answer in the pj'ess (compare 
Platel^ 1971) all these internal measures uere organised on a 
voluntary basisT^n the American-British-Sc^tty Af rltfian configu- . 
ration there is no legal right on the part of the public to have 
access to the' editorial proce^^fs thrbugh any of the internal 
measures. In Britain and South Africa and certain Fede^i/^S 
in the USA, access to a pre^s council is possible on grmi 
of complaints about certain reports. As shoun by -Qaker '& B( 
(1972.:55-59) the Press uill have to do considerably^ more if 
to react genuinely, and in a positive may towards ciriticism 
public and the "state. |hau (1977:229) is of^the opinion^ ' ' 

"IMeuspapers are^ responding to their changing environment; 
whether, their /response uill prove to have been quick enough - 
and intelligent enough - is something that can only be 
judged *by future generations of readers and non-readers." 

A responsible press uill not only have to react to the demands of 
the state and the public but also increasingly to the demands of 
journalists which may be clear from the brief discussion. 




(iii) /Access fay JournallstB • ' 

Preaa managements uill also increasingly have to take cognisance of. 
what is known in liJestern Europe as journalistic access (Boone, *ig77: 
I'k) or editorial participation (Bartman, Uan Dijk, Hofland,,, 
Kempera, Spanjer, Tromp and Uieten, IST'fcS)- 



With access ift meant here a situatioB-^n which members of an edi- 
torial staff are successful to either influence or at least voice 
their opinion regarding decisions made on editorial matters. The 
. term therefor.e covers situations where members are informed about 
specific decisions, whilst they* are also consulted about conten- 
tious mattes before decisions are taken. 

Participation also involves amongst others thafcmembera ar^|g|||^lowed 
to participate in the decision-making process and ir^^ertain cir- 
cumstances execute del^isions or veto these. The term implies a * 
situation where the editorial staff has a decisive influence on the 
preparation, the taking and execution of every decision relating to 
editorial or even the press' commercial policy. In order to 
professionalize journalism, serious attention will have to be given 
to this aspect. According to Bartman et al (igT^^tl) there is a ^ 
strong case for the argument that journalists as professionals 
(having a special function in society) also have to have accessrand 
in this sense participate in the way in which this function is 
pErfoymed. ^ 

6. SUMMARY* 

From the discussion it is clear that professionalism as a basis for 
pres6 responsibility is a wide ranging topic. If professionalism 
Ts viewed on a continuum of three dimensions (knowledge, orienta- 
tion and ;structure/ organisation) it is also clear that the Press 
may be considered as a professionalizing occupation. 

If, however, the press were toclaim that it. is indeed a professional 
occupation and consequently decide on it's professional conduct, then 
it is essential that the press makes sure about its progress on all 
the levels of professionalism. And similarly more insight and 
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knouilBdgE on the part of the critics about the i^ide-ranging 
task of the press uill lead to mor» clarity and a meaningful 
dialogue on an aspect such^ as press responsibility. 
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1, It hiBB not the purpoBB of the present pap^ to discuss the 
development and canceptualizatian of the jaurnalistic pro- 
fessionalism model as such. This uias dene iri De Beer (1980). 
In this research the origins and development of professionalism 
ujere discussed (e.g. Uilenskv, 196^*?! Durkheim, 1957; Mok, 1973; 
Daheim, 1967; KQnzel, 197D; Montagna, 1977), as uiell as the 
main criticisms of this phenomenon, such as the IMeui Marxist 
concept of the professions as perpetuators of the capitalistic 
system (Illich., 1977; Heraud, 1973), and as a method of 
identifying and anlayzing professions by means of attributes 
(Halmos, 1973; McKinlay, 1973). Through an analysis of the 
literature it was argued that the professions fulfil a 
necessary and important tdIa in late twentieth century 
capitalistic society (Freidsbn, 1^3;, Goode, 1960; Uollnf^ & 
Mills, 1966). Special emphasis wakpiaced on research done in 
the field of communication/journalylsm in developing the present 
model (conseptual studies, e.g; Kimball, 1965; Ashmore, 1972; 
Gallagher, 1965; Uentink, 1972; Uindahl & Rosengren, 1976; 78; 
IMagpaul, 1971; Starck & Sudfiaker, 1978; IMayman, 1973; 
Schuartz, 1977; 1978;: as uiell. as empirical research r e.g. 
McLeod & Hauiley, 196^*; Wright, 197^*; Wright, 1976; Lattimore 
& IMayman, 197^*; Ueinthal & D'HeEfe, 197^*; Terry, 1978; ^ 
McLeod & Rush, 1969; IMayman, Atkin & D'Keefe, 1973; Eapen, 
1969; Colduiell, 197^* ; Idood; 1977; IMayman, McKee & Lattimore, 
1977; De la Garde, 1975; Barrett, 1975; Johnstone, Slauiski & 
Bouman, 1972; Tunstall, 1971). (For reference detail see 
De Beer, 1980: B21-B53.) 



